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BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 



Bertram G. Goodhue's imaginative con- 
ception of the new Grace Church for 
Chicago, to replace the edifice recently 
destroyed by fire ; representative work by 
the talented young men of the American 
Academy in Rome, including a collabo- 
rative problem in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting ; a loan exhibit of furniture, 
tapestries, and objets d'art from Chi- 
cago collectors; and an original and dec- 
orative series of drawings by Claude 
Bragdon, in which he makes use of the 
mysterious "fourth dimension" as an 
element in design. A collection of 
academic work from the eastern and 
western architectural schools, and pre- 
miated designs from the ateliers con- 
nected with the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, is to be offered as a separate 
feature. This exhibit is shown in col- 
laboration with the American Federation 
of Arts, who have assembled and cir- 
culated the drawings. 




Grace Church — B. G. Goodhue 



AYER COLLECTION 



TO the student and collector a rare 
opportunity offers itself in the 
collection of manuscripts and 
printed books loaned to the museum by 
Edward E. Ayer, the well-known trav- 
eler and collector. Persian and Turkish 
scrolls, calendars, albums, poems, and 
astrologies vie in interest with the illu- 
minated manuscripts and early examples 
of printing. 

As our admiration for Persian art is 
growing, our interest is immediately 
centered in the oriental examples. In 
Persia and India have been collectors of 
native paintings and drawings which they 
made into albums, or Mouraqqa. The 



works which served to form the Mour- 
aqqa did not come from manuscripts, but 
were isolated paintings or drawings and 
hardly ever have a date or artist or 
author's name. 

Albums were also made of the writ- 
ings of the greatest calligraphers, for 
calligraphy was even more highly prized 
than painting. This fact explains why 
the Europeans and Persians do not look 
at the value of a manuscript from the 
same viewpoint. To the Persian the 
calligrapher and his work is the only im- 
portant thing to consider, illuminating 
being but a slight though honorable em- 
bellishment to a scrivener's masterpiece. 
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Persian Manuscripts 



The European is carried away by the harmonious 
composition, the fine lines and masses and the 
beauty of color that forms a decorative page or 
detail of a page, while the odd variety of black and 
red or gold characters which form the text of the 
manuscript is viewed with but a passing glance. 
However, there are exceptions, such as a scroll 
manuscript of the 17th century, an entire Koran, 
in which the characters form devices and geometric 
mosaics of endless variety and of microscopic 
dimensions. 

Some examples in the collection also show the 
amulet forms of the Koran, diminutive books or 
scrolls to be worn by the faithful over the heart or 
on the arm, the tiny volumes often being held in 
silver receptacles. 

The European manuscripts are numerous, and 
range from a small pocket edition of a "Book of 
hours," embellished with four hundred and fifty 
beautiful little birds, to the most dignified and ex- 
alted psalters, horae, and learned editions of Claudius 
Ptolemaeus or histories of varied epochs. These last 
named are a curious combination of early printing 
and illumination. As will be remembered, typo- 
graphy was a gradual evolution, practically be- 
ginning with the engraved blocks of wood or soft 
metal in the 14th century, when Gutenberg in- 
vented a sort of wooden press, and developing 
through the time of William Caxton in the 15th 
century, into the practical form of printing we are 
most familiar with. In these early printed books the 
illustrations were either outlined and filled in with 
color by hand, or spaces were left and the entire 
miniature was painted in by the illuminator. This 
style is well illustrated by a printed vellum French 
"Book of hours" of 1498 with illuminated borders 
and many miniatures, and also by a book made for 
Pierre Renault in 1501, bearing the name of Thiel- 
man Kerver and containing outline pictures, illumi- 
nations and printed text. 

This suggests a field of study which in this limited 
space can only be outlined. b. b. 
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